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vival of learning. During the modern pe-
riod, it has been to a considerable extent
affected by modern literary English, though
the genuine vernacular may still be heard
in many districts.

The Sir Tristram, a metrical romance dat-
ing from the end of the thirteenth century,
doubtfully attributed to Thomas the Rhymer,
is by some regarded as the earliest piece of
Scottish literature, but the first undoubted
specimen of Scottish literature is the Bruce
of Barbour (about 1375). Down to the
middle of the sixteenth century four names
stand out prominently, namely, Henryson,
Dunbar, Gavin Douglas and Sir David Lind-
say. Then, with the exceptions of Alexander
Scott, Arbuthnot, Rolland of Dalkeith, Sir
William Alexander and Drummond of
Hawthornden, about a century and a half
elapsed before any eminent poet arose. In
the third period of the language the first
notable name is that of Allan Ramsay (1686-
1758), author of The Gentle Shepherd and
of numerous shorter pieces and songs. To
this same age belongs also nearly the whole
of that remarkable body of song known as
the Jacobite minstrelsy. The most prom-
inent Scotch writers, aside from those men-
tioned, are Fergusson, Robert Burns, Hector
MaeNeill, Sir Walter Scott, James Hogg,
Robert Tannahill, Joanna Baillie, George
MacDonald, Robert Louis Stevenson, John
Watson and J. M. Barrie. Besides these
there is a long list of philosophers, legal
writers and physicians, such as Adam Smith,
Barclay and Liddell.

History. The part of the island of Bri-
tain which lies north of the Firth of Forth
and the Clyde was known by the Romans
from the first century A. D. as Caledonia.
The name Scotia (Scotland), limited in the
early periods to Ireland, was used from the
tenth century on for a part of Scotland, and
after the thirteenth century it was applied to
the present realm of Scotland. The oldest
inhabitants of the country were the Picts.
When the Romans, during the time of the
emperor Claudius, conquered the southern
part of Britain, the northern part, Cale-
donia, remained independent* When Agrie-
ol a was in Great Britain he made several
incursions into Caledonia and won some vic-
tories, but after his recall these advantages
were lost by the Romans. As a protection
on the north for their British territory, the
Bomans during the time of Emperor Hadrian

built a wall between the Firth and the Tyne.
Under Antonius Pius a second wall was built
farther north. In spite of these fortifica-
tions, however, Britain was constantly, after
the third century, disturbed by invasions of
the Picts. About the middle of the fourth
century, the Scots, who had come from
Ireland and settled in the northwestern part
of Caledonia, began to take part in these
invasions.
The history of Scotland during the time of
the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain is en-
veloped in mystery. In the seventh century,
when we again have historical accounts of
the country, it is found divided into four
kingdoms, those of the Scots, the Picts, the
Britons and the Saxons. About the second
half of the sixth century, Christianity had
been introduced among the Picts, and the
Scots had brought Christianity with them
from Ireland. In 843 the king of the Scots,
Kenneth, made himself ruler also of the
Piets, and the kingdom thus formed was
known for a time as Alban and later as Scot-
land. Early in the ninth century, Scotland
began to be disturbed by the Danes and the
Normans, who had made invasions of the
country and had formed settlements on the
islands about the coast.
The last king who was descended from Ken-
neth was Malcolm II. He was followed by
Duncan, who was killed in 1040 by Macbeth.
Malcolm III, known as Malcolm Camnore, the
son of Duncan, defeated Macbeth and slew
him, in 1057. When England was conquered
by the Normans, in 1066, Malcolm took the
part of Edgar Atheling, the legitimate ruler,
and gave asylum to many of the Anglo-Saxon
nobles. He was for this reason involved in
long conflicts with William the Conqueror and
was at length obliged to submit and do hom-
age for his kingdom. The most noteworthy
of the sons of Malcolm was the youngest,
David I (1124-1153), who introduced into
Scotland feudalism as it was in practice in
England. David's grandson and successor,
Malcolm IV, was unable to maintain in full
the power which David had gained.
William the Lion (1165-1214), by reason of
his claims on territory in the northern part of
England, came into conflict with Henry II of
England, was taken captive at Alnwick in
1174 and received his freedom only on tak-
ing the oath of allegiance to the English king,
William was followed by his son Alexander,
who, taking advantage of the disturbed eon